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is becoming more and more complicated. L, G. very angry
at an attack upon him and his policies in the Observer.

R, ; Your troubles are due to the fact that you have no
proper party. You should go straight ahead, form your party
and do what you think right and best for the nation. It is a
mistake to spend so much thought and effort in trying to
conciliate all these interests. It can't be done. If the result is
that you have to resign, let resignation come, and let the other
fellows try what they can do.

L. G. (who had been listening very attentively) ; I agree
with you. I must go straight ahead on the lines you indicate.
That is my own opinion.

[The newspaper attacks are evidently causing him mucla
concern, but they don't seem to interfere with his sleep. Last
night he went to bed early and slept all night. This morning
after breakfast he slept again for an hour, and in the afternoon
for two hours. This is how he constantly recharges the dynamo.
He can sleep almost at any time. The redoubtable Mr.
Bottomley told me the other day that he too has this faculty
which he described as a priceless gift for a public man. And so
it is, but a cynic might remark that many statesmen suffer
from too much somnolence.]

Mrs. L. G. is very sensible. She says L. G. should declare
himself and see what happens. What is the good of trying to
conciliate everyone ?

2OTH     AND     21ST      (SATURDAY     AND     SUNDAY).----Long

talks with L. G. on the political situation. He said, " Was
there any stage at which I could, with honour, have broken up
the Coalition and thrown over my Conservative colleagues ?
I cannot think of one. Now I should like some rest. For many
reasons I should like to resign and take a good long holiday.
But I feel there is work for me to do. Fate, Providence, or what
you will, has ordained me for the purpose. It is my destiny and
I must fulfil it."

[The truth is that he enjoys the life, arduous though it may
be, The business man who has made all the money he really
wants still labours on. He often feels tired and weary and comes
to regard himself as a sort of business patriot. The same thing
applies to statesmen. As a general rule they stay on because
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